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PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
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Has the doctrine of the Trinity any practical aspects ? Appar- 
ently few of importance, if we may judge by the comparative 
neglect into which it has fallen, in these days when the practical 
value of doctrines is so highly emphasized. 

Nevertheless it seems improbable that a doctrine which has 
held a predominant place for so many centuries should be without 
elements of high importance to the religious life. If we can dis- 
cover such elements and bring them into clear light and into closer 
relation with the life of today, in a word, if we can modernize the 
doctrine, we shall be making a real contribution to religious progress. 

At the very outset we can perceive one practical aspect in that 
the doctrine serves as the dividing line between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy. This is not the only question that perpetuates the 
separation, but there is no other that seems to involve a more 
irreconcilable difference. If, then, it should prove that this 
difference is to a great extent one of language, and that the funda- 
mental elements of the doctrine may also be found among those who 
reject it, an important point will have been gained. 

It is noticeable that while acceptance of the doctrine is wide- 
spread, this is very far from implying strict adherence to its tradi- 
tional form as embodied in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. 
Of the laity little more is expected than a willingness to be enrolled 
in a church maintaining the doctrine, and among the clergy widely 
differing interpretations are freely permitted. In general it may 
be said that even the clergy are not expected to have clear and 
definite ideas on the subject. So long as some sort of Trinitarian 
idea is maintained, little more is demanded. 

At the first glance this would seem to signify that the doctrine 
holds its place as a relic of bygone times, which men merely lack 
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courage to discard. But I am convinced that this is not so, and 
the experience of those who have given the matter thought will, 
I believe, confirm my conviction. 

While there is no longer any general agreement among Trini- 
tarians as to the precise form of the doctrine, it will be found that 
there is a very general agreement, of feeling if not of thought, that 
there are embodied in it elements of truth which cannot be aban- 
doned without great religious loss, even though it may not be 
possible to define them with accuracy. In other words, Trini- 
tarians hold in some way to the elements from which the doctrine 
was built up, even though they do not hold to the creedal forms 
into which they have been combined. 

Let us endeavor, then, to learn what these elements are. To 
do so we must of course go back of the time of the creeds, to the 
period when the beliefs were first enunciated which afterward took 
this form. Fortunately, this leads us for our principal inquiry not 
to times even more unfamiliar than those of the Council of Nicea, 
but to those best known to us of all antiquity, the period of the 
New Testament. 

It is generally recognized that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
directly taught in the Bible, but it is claimed that we do find there 
set forth with great earnestness the various elements, the disjecta 
membra, as they are called, from which the doctrine was built up. 

This claim has been vigorously combated from the Unitarian 
side, particularly with regard to the question of the deity of Jesus 
which is often identified with that of the Trinity. It has been 
shown that while superhuman attributes are everywhere attributed 
to him in the New Testament it is at least extremely doubtful 
whether he is anywhere in those writings referred to as God, while 
in the Pauline and Johannine writings, where his exaltation above 
men is most pronounced, his subordination to God is explicitly 
declared. It will be, however, one of the main points which I shall 
endeavor to bring out that these two questions, as to the deity of 
Jesus, and as to the Trinity, are not identical but distinct, though 
related, and that in fact the latter has been held apart from the 
former. 

Keeping this distinction in mind, it must be acknowledged that 
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we do find in the New Testament certain ways of regarding God 
which were the elements which were afterward combined into the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It would then appear that in this respect 
modern Trinitarians are in much the same position as the early 
Christians, refusing as they do to be bound by the terms of the 
creeds, and declining generally to accept the deity of Jesus, however 
strongly they may maintain the uniqueness of his divinity, yet 
holding earnestly to certain elements in the doctrine which they 
believe to be of great value. 

What are these elements? And how came it about that the 
early Christians, coming from the intensely monotheistic atmos- 
phere of Judaism, developed a belief which bore so strong an out- 
ward resemblance to the despised polytheism around them, yet 
still maintaining that they believed in but one God ? 

Let us endeavor to answer the latter question first, with the 
expectation that in so doing we shall be led also to an answer to 
the former. 

The direct effect of polytheism is generally and rightly rejected. 
Whether it may indirectly have had influence in modifying the 
form of the doctrine is a question which may deserve more atten- 
tion than has generally been accorded to it. But this has little to 
do with our inquiry, for the experiences which went to the making 
of our doctrine were entirely unconnected with polytheism, and 
received their first formal expression in the words of Paul in the 
apostolic benediction. 

The profound impression which Jesus made upon his disciples, 
not only as a preacher of righteousness, but as one who was in 
intimate communion with God, whom he knew, and whom he 
would have them know as Father, is so universally recognized as to 
need nothing more than mention as the first step toward this 
enlarged conception of God. This new thought of him was very 
different from that which they had hitherto held, yet there is 
nothing to indicate that it suggested to their minds any distinction 
in the Godhead. But after the death of Jesus, the sense of a special 
and peculiar fellowship with God through him was greatly intensi- 
fied by the assurance that he had risen from the dead and was 
living in heaven, and that he had appeared to Peter and afterward 
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to the twelve and to others of his followers, and that men might 
continue to have fellowship with God as Father through him. It 
was this conviction which formed the starting-point of the Christian 
church. 

In close connection with this there arose a strange series of 
phenomena which made a deep impression on the early Christians. 
Chief among these was the "speaking with tongues," a form of 
ecstatic utterance. Those who were of "The Way" were con- 
vinced that such utterance did not originate with the speaker 
himself, so different was it from the ordinary method of speech, 
but was caused by some superhuman influence which had taken up 
its abode in the subject. In so far as such utterance was adjudged 
worthy it was regarded as coming from the spirit of God, or Holy 
Spirit, which spoke through the subject. This gift of the Spirit 
was generally regarded as the highest and most characteristic 
mark of those who were of "The Way." Indeed, it is probable 
that that most primitive of all names for Christians was due 
largely to this experience. 

As this fellowship with God through Christ and these gifts of 
the Spirit were so closely associated, they were often identified, 
Christ, or the spirit of Christ, or the Holy Spirit being used indif- 
ferently. So far did this go that an increasing number of scholars 
would identify the appearance of Christ to five hundred at once, 
related by Paul with the gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost, 
remote from one another as these two accounts appear to us. 

Thus to the early Christians the heavenly Christ stood for any 
special manifestation of God in the Christian life. 

It was Paul who first established a distinction between the 
heavenly Christ and the Holy Spirit. In his great discussion con- 
cerning spiritual gifts in Corinth he refused to confine those gifts 
to such startling manifestations as speaking with tongues, and 
included among them prophecies, governments, and the like, 
setting forth as the one fundamental gift the spirit of love, of which 
these special gifts were but varying manifestations. The gift 
of the Spirit thus became identical in his thought with the daily 
Christian fife as a whole. 

On the other hand, the heavenly Christ was to him also primarily 
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and fundamentally a personal religious experience. "It pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me," is his great confession of faith. This 
experience he felt to be the same as that of the Jerusalem Christians 
and it was this that united him to them, widely as they differed in 
other matters. It was this also that made them recognize him as a 
fellow-Christian. To him the Christ after the flesh was of little 
concern; what was vital was that his life should be "hid with 
Christ in God." The only important things as to his earthly life 
were that he had lived, had been crucified, and had risen. The 
essential elements in this may be expressed for us thus: "God was 
manifest in the flesh as a Christlike God. This was so much in 
opposition to current ideas of him that the one so coming had been 
put to death. Nevertheless this Christlike God is not dead but 
liveth forevermore." 

This heavenly Christ Paul regarded as pre-existent with the 
Father from the beginning, humbling himself in taking on the like- 
ness of man and then resuming his rightful position. This sonship 
of the Christ was to him the mystery of all ages, now made manifest, 
but to be felt rather than to be understood. Of this general con- 
ception the JohannineLogos doctrine is but the natural development. 

With this highly summarized sketch of the development of 
ideas concerning God and Christ in the New Testament, we may 
endeavor to set forth the elements out of which the doctrine of the 
Trinity was formed. In addition to the previous Jewish concep- 
tion of the Deity they are three, namely, the Christlikeness of God, 
the indwelling spirit of God, and the mystery or incomprehensi- 
bility of God. They are all elements of incalculable value without 
which our Christian life would be poor indeed. Traces of them 
may be found in pre-Christian thought, but the first two especially 
are very far from having the same emphasis that they acquired 
when Christianity arose. 

That these elements, especially the first two, were widely 
present at the dawn of Christianity is beyond dispute. The 
question is whether in the form stated they are sufficient, in particu- 
lar whether a belief in the Christlikeness of God is an adequate 
statement of that element of the doctrine, or whether it must be 
reinforced by the belief in the deity of Jesus. 
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But before taking up that point a few words are necessary of a 
more general character. It is to be noted that these elements are 
all matters of experience rather than of logic. The early Christians 
believed in these things because they had felt them. For Paul, the 
distinction between the spirit of Christ and the Holy Spirit was a 
reality corresponding to differing religious experiences in his own 
life and in that of those around him. Logically, however, the 
distinction is not clear, and there is no quality in the conception 
of the Holy Spirit that may not be included either in that of the 
Father or in that of the Son. With the subsidence of the speaking 
with tongues and other extraordinary "spiritual gifts" the concep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit as a peculiar manifestation of God fell 
into the background, and as related to the question of the Trinity 
has never received more than perfunctory treatment. 

This doctrine of the Holy Spirit is, however, of great significance 
in the question immediately before us, in confirming what has been 
said regarding the elements of the Trinity being a matter of expe- 
rience, rather than of reasoning concerning matters of historical 
occurrence. It is conceivable that Jesus should have been deified 
because of the wonderful works that he was believed to have done, 
but it is not conceivable that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit could 
have arisen in that way. The only reason for differentiating the 
Holy Spirit from the Father was that the two concepts corresponded 
to two different religious experiences. 

The more we study the concept of the Christ the clearer it 
becomes that it arose in a precisely similar way and that the 
question of the nature of the historical Jesus, which to modern 
minds seems so vital, was to the men of the first century a 
subordinate question on which they held varying opinions. 
The earliest Christians regarded him as a wonderful man whom 
God had raised from the dead and made both Lord and 
Christ. Paul, as we have seen, distinctly put this question in 
the background, holding that the pre-existent Christ had taken 
upon himself "the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men and being found in fashion as a man." This may 
not imply Docetism but it is not incompatible with it and even 
suggests it. Certain extreme Paulinists, the Docetists, followed 
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out this suggestion, holding that the Christ had become man in 
appearance only. Finally the author of the Fourth Gospel, him- 
self a Paulinist, set forth, in opposition to the Docetists, his con- 
ception of the earthly life of the Christ, endowing him with many 
superhuman attributes, so as to come very near at least to making 
his humanity a matter of the flesh alone, yet retaining certain 
human traits which the Docetists rejected, and distinctly asserting 
his subordination to the Father. 

Summing up, then, even at the risk of repetition, we reach this 
conclusion. The early Christians were unanimous in believing 
that God was manifest in Christ Jesus and that, in a new way, as an 
ever-living Christlike God with whom they might have fellowship. 
Whether this man, in whom God had thus dwelt, was something 
more than a man was a subordinate question on which they were 
not agreed. Only those were rejected who regarded his manhood 
as in appearance only. Naturally the tendency was strong to 
ascribe to this wonderful man more and more wonderful deeds. 
Nevertheless discussion of this question remained largely in 
abeyance for many years. Not only this, but in general the ques- 
tion of the historical Jesus largely fell out from discussion and 
even from current religious thought in relation to the Christ and 
the Deity. Even the Didache says, "Whencesoever the Lordship 
speaketh there is the Lord," and, as Harnack 1 tells us, the apologists 
do not seem "to have assumed the unique nature of the Logos in 
Jesus," "they do not even consider it necessary to mention ex 
professo the appearance of the Logos in Christ." "When they speak 
of the Christ as made man, 'homo' merely means appearance 
among men." When we recall the words "was made man" in the 
Nicene Creed, the significance of this last statement becomes 
apparent. 

How completely interest centered in the question of the 
manifestation of God in Christ, rather than in that of the nature 
of the man Christ Jesus may be seen in the case of Origen 
and of Tertullian. These two did more than all others to develop 
the doctrine of the Trinity, yet it is well known that Origen was 
at least reluctant that prayers should be addressed to Christ, a 

'History of Dogma, II, 218, 220, 240. 
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reluctance only to be explained on the ground that he was fearful 
lest it should seem as though men were addressing their prayers 
to a man. 

As to Tertullian, we find many passages in his principal work 
on the Trinity of which the following is but the most succinct 
example: 

If the Father and Son are alike to be invoked, I shall call the Father 
"God" and invoke Jesus Christ as "Lord." But when Christ alone is men- 
tioned I shall be able to call him " God. " .... For I should give the name of 
"sun" even to a sunbeam, considered'in itself; but if I were mentioning the 
sun from which the ray emanates, I certainly should at once withdraw the 
name of sun from the mere beam. 2 

It is highly significant that it was not until after adoption of 
the Nicene Creed that the christological controversy arose. The 
one man whose name shines forth in that post-Nicene age as having 
exegetical and historical insight, Theodore of Mopsuestia, main- 
tained his loyalty to the Nicene Creed and at the same time his 
belief in the humanity of Jesus. Not until the Council of Chal- 
cedon over a century after Nicea was the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus and of his two natures finally established. 

The reason for this neglect of the question of the nature of the 
historical Jesus is not far to seek. It was overshadowed by that 
other question concerning him which had for the Christians of the 
first three centuries not only greater intellectual interest but, as 
they conceived it, far greater practical importance, the question 
that is of the nature of this new divinity, this new kind of God- 
experience and its relation to the old. Was the Christ God sub- 
ordinate to the God of the Jews, was he equal, or was he superior ? 
And whatever their comparative greatness, were they antagonistic 
or in harmony with one another? That, as I conceive it, was a 
question of great practical importance. At any rate they so felt 
it, and the idea that the conflict of three centuries on this question 
was a mere logomachy is in so far mistaken. Indeed the character 
of an Origen or of an Athanasius should be sufficient to show its 
inadequacy. 

How soon the feeling arose that there was any element of antago- 
nism between the new idea of God and the old it is not easy to say. 

2 Adv. Praxean, c. 13 ad fin. 
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It lies latent in the Pauline antagonism between law and gospel, 
though it does not directly come to the surface in the New Testa- 
ment, but it was soon very keenly felt and found expression in 
the Gnostics and in Marcion. Their reply was that the God of 
the Old Testament was a distinctly inferior being who had created 
or at least ruled this present evil world, while in Jesus was manifest 
a far higher form of God. 

But the sense of the unity of God, and the teaching of Jesus 
himself, were too strong an influence to be overthrown, and the 
church as a whole declared its belief first and foremost in God the 
Father almighty; Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
as his son. This was a great victory for monotheism, but it was not 
complete. 

If the "Maker of heaven and earth" was supreme, what room 
was there for the Savior-God ? Was he only a different aspect of 
the ruler of the universe ? Or was he a subordinate created God of 
a different though perhaps similar substance from the creator ? Or 
was there some other way out of the dilemma in which at the same 
time the unity of the Godhead and the distinction between the 
Savior-God and the Creator could be maintained ? 

The final controversy was between the last two alternatives. 
Why the first did not come more prominently into view we shall 
consider presently. But, setting it aside for the moment, it is easy 
to see that as between the other two the interests of monotheism 
were identified with Athanasius rather than with Arius. If there 
is any practical importance in monotheism as opposed to poly- 
theism, then the adoption of the Nicene Creed was a practical 
question which we will concede to have been of great importance. 

It has been said that there was but an iota of difference, but 
in that iota was involved one of the great questions of the world. 
Prominent Unitarians have testified emphatically to the importance 
of this victory for the conception of the divine Unity. 

But this victory was won at great cost, at the cost, that is, of 
adopting a self-contradictory creed. The contradiction is so plain 
that the merest child can see it. The first paragraph declares belief 
in one God, and the next a belief in a second God begotten of the 
first, who is not the first and yet is one with the first and the 
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third as well. Why not say that these are but different aspects of 
one and the same God, in whom there is no real distinction, instead 
of taking refuge in a declaration of mystery ? It would all be so 
plain and simple. Even the question of the nature, or even the two 
natures, of the man Christ Jesus might be adapted to this view. 

But as we have seen, the doctrine of the Trinity was not devel- 
oped for the purpose of maintaining the deity of Jesus. That is 
to put the cart before the horse. The deity of Jesus was asserted 
as a supposed corollary of the doctrine of the Trinity. That no 
such inference is necessary may be seen not only logically but 
historically. Men did hold the one without the other, they do so 
in ever-increasing numbers at this day. 

The reason for the assertion of the distinction in the Godhead 
lies far deeper than that. It lies in the fact that the conception of 
the Christlike God cannot be made to harmonize logically with the 
conception of God as the ruler or guiding spirit of the whole world, 
upholding all things by his might. Yet we can dispense with 
neither of these ideas. God is at the bottom of all things, otherwise 
this world is nothing but a hideous jumble. In some way all that 
is, finds its true source in him. To use the tremendous words of the 
prophet, "He makes peace and creates evil." 

But God is also working in the world for righteousness, hating 
evil and caring for our sorrows and infirmities. In a word, he is 
like Christ. For, if not, there is something in the world that is 
greater than God, namely, the spirit that was in Jesus that we see 
even now subduing all things to itself. Yet there are not two Gods 
but one God. Is God then at controversy with himself ? That is 
the riddle of the universe. 

It perpetually presents itself in various forms as the problem 
of good and evil, or the problem of the one and the many, of fate 
and freewill, of matter and spirit, of God and man. It is also the 
practical problem of everyday life, of the widow standing by the 
bier of her only son, and of everyone as he meets the great disap- 
pointments and tragedies that come into every life or who faces 
the awful conditions that exist in our social life and yet holds to the 
belief that this is a good world. It finds its supreme illustration 
in the crucifixion. 
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This is the problem that we find stated in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is no man-made mystery that we have here but the 
mystery of all ages set in theological form. 

The trouble with the modal view of the Trinity is that it does 
not meet this problem. It is too simple. Orthodox Trinitarianism 
constantly verged toward the modal view by eliminating more and 
more the distinction between the Son and the Father. The Son 
thus came to be thought of as the judge of all the earth and practical 
religion revenged itself by introducing a new Savior-God in the 
Virgin Mary and the great company of saints. 

The Nicene doctrine does meet it. It does not solve it, or 
attempt to. It sets forth both sides of the contradiction and 
declares them both true. The Athanasian creed fairly flings the 
contradiction in one's face. Hard and even brutal as is the state- 
ment, it is not mere word-juggling but an attempt to set forth the 
ultimate problems of life and to declare that they are to be solved 
not by reason but by faith, or, if you choose, the will to believe. 

We cannot explain how God is at the same time the high and 
lofty one who inhabiteth eternity and the one that dwells with him 
that is of an humble mind, but all that is best in us, in reason, 
instinct, and feeling, maintains the truth of both these propositions. 
In the old creedal language we can neither confound the persons 
nor divide the substance; we can only bow in humility and say, 
"O Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief." 

According to our inquiry, then, the essential elements of the 
doctrine of the Trinity resolve themselves into this antithesis of 
the two conceptions of God and the assertion of their fundamental 
unity. It should be stated that this does not imply that this 
distinction exists of necessity in the nature of the Godhead. It 
exists of necessity in our conceptions of him. Back of that lies 
mystery, and mystery is of the essence of the doctrine. 

These essential elements are also highly practical. The experi- 
ence of many centuries shows that both these conceptions are 
essential to a well-developed spiritual life. The different types of 
that life are largely determined by the relative importance given 
to these two conceptions. 

It remains, then, to inquire how widely these ideas are held. 
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It is the bane of religious controversy that we almost inevitably 
misunderstand one another. Unitarians easily come to consider that 
all who are called Trinitarians must hold to every statement of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds or else be insincere. In like manner, 
Trinitarians come to think of Unitarians as bald rationalists and 
absolute monists, to whom every thought of mystery and every 
conception of a Christlike God must be foreign. The injustice 
of the one idea has already been set forth, a few words are here in 
order concerning the equal injustice of the other. 

The name Unitarian has never been accepted by the body, which 
bears it, as adequate. It was accepted by Channing and his 
associates under strong protest and on condition that it be not 
understood in its literal sense but only as indicating their dissent 
from the doctrine of the Trinity as then set forth, particularly 
with regard of course to the deity of Jesus and the tritheism into 
which it so easily degenerated. There has been much change 
since then, but there have never been wanting those who have 
proclaimed that a mere bold unqualified unity was an utterly 
inadequate conception of God, and that to discard all mystery as 
to his nature was to go over into the abyss. James Freeman 
Clarke belongs to an older generation but his words are worth 
remembering: 

A simple Unity may be a bald Unity and an empty Unity. It leaves 
nature godless; leaves Christ merely human; leaves the soul a machine to be 
moved by an external impulse, not an inward inspiration. No doctrine of 
Orthodoxy is so false in its form and so true in its substance as this [of the 
Trinity]. There is none so untenable as dogma, but none so indispensable as 
experience and life. 

The latest exposition of Unitarianism is that of Professor 
Emerton. It aims to set forth not only his own ideas, but those 
that are generally received with scrupulous fairness. No such 
sympathetic words regarding the doctrine of the Trinity appear 
in it. But in different language similar ideas prevail. He says: 

Absolute Deity is as hard to comprehend and as useless for actual living 
as is the Absolute in any other human affair Out of the tangle of Hel- 
lenic subtlety playing upon the too bold simplicity of the Jewish tradition there 
emerged the — not new, but novel — conception of the Logos It was a 
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discovery wholly in harmony with the declaration of the great new teacher. 
.... It bridged the chasm between Absolute Deity and the universe of things, 
including the heart of man. 

He also lays stress on the limitations of human thought and 
language in any effort to apprehend the nature of God, and on the 
mysteries which we encounter when we attempt to realize the rela- 
tionship between our wills and bis will. 

But still more striking is the fact that the most radical school 
of philosophic thought, which is finding wide acceptance among 
Unitarians as well as elsewhere, is that known as pragmatism or 
pluralism. It is no mere quibble to say that there is something 
incompatible between pluralism and absolute Unitarianism. Nor 
is it, I think, mere fancy to see in pluralism a reassertion of ideas 
latent in the doctrine of the Trinity. One of the theological 
exponents of this philosophy, Professor Doan, has set forth a 
theology which seems to me to show, though apparently uncon- 
sciously, a closer affinity with Trinitarian doctrine than would at 
first appear. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which we are drawn ? 

In brief, that as regards the Trinity the ideas held by Unitarians 
and liberal orthodox, though expressed in varying language, are 
not essentially different. The real difference in so far as it exists 
is one of emphasis in. which it may be that each has something to 
learn from the other. Both sides are Unitarian in that they hold 
earnestly to the fundamental unity of the Godhead. 

There is, also, if the contention of this paper has any truth 
in it, a general acceptance on both sides of the fundamental ideas 
of Trinitarianism, without, however, the acceptance of the precise 
definitions of the doctrine as expressed in the ancient creeds. In 
particular, the doctrine of the deity of Jesus and his two natures 
has ceased to have binding force, and any qualification there is the 
giving-up of the fundamental principle. 

It would seem, then, that the way of reconciliation is open so 
far as this doctrine is concerned. It is not the only dividing 
question, but there is no other which has seemed to present such an 
impassable barrier. Notwithstanding the elements of incalculable 
value contained in the doctrine of the Trinity, it seems not unlikely 
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that by that name it may disappear from view. The ancient 
creeds in which it is stated are becoming untenable to a continually 
increasing multitude of Christians, while to restate it in modern 
form would so change it as to leave it questionable whether the 
name of Trinity were still applicable. 

Such a disappearance would not be without great practical 
advantages, but the loss would be far greater than the gain if the 
truths which it contains were allowed to be obscured. Like the 
ancient Jewish law, it is not to be destroyed but fulfilled. 



